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EDITORIAL NOTES 



We are accustomed to congratulate ourselves upon living in 

an age of rapid advancement. We gloat over the marvelous 

achievements in commerce, in invention, and in 

„ e .,^l° social organization that have been effected in the 
Rapid Progress ° 

last half-century. Our current opinion is that 

public-school education should share in this general laudation for 

its swift increase in extent and efficiency. And when we touch 

upon philanthropy or social progress, "What is there that has 

not been done?" we cry! 

Truly we may marvel at the mushroom growth of ideas and 
at their spread throughout society — overnight, as one might say. 
Dissemination Tip-toe we stand, expectant, ready to catch "the 
of Social latest" in philanthropy, or in social endeavor, as the 

Reforms news flies from lecture-room to workshop, to office, 

and to the tea-table. We import and export not merely com- 
modities, but ideas, schemes, reforms. Do we not learn how 
to make and mend municipal machinery from Australia, and how 
to equip an army from Japan? We snatch from our dailies 
intelligence of progress in war and in industry; the vogue in 
pleasure-making and theology; the newest in athletics and esoter- 
ic research, culled from Oxford to the South Sea Islands. We 
gasp and ejaculate over the measureless rush of social forces, 
and at the changes which have occurred "even in my time." 

And yet we might stop to ask ourselves whether the real 
movement toward freedom, and democracy, and opportunity for 
is the Move- all is keeping the tempo of the presto march to 
SrwdomTnd wmch our pulses are beating; or, if the vaunted tri- 
Democracy? umphal procession is a whizzing biograph to be 
understood, as in reality a weary largo. 

To the enthusiast, "initiated" is apt to spell "achieved," and 
for the speed-intoxicated it its well to call a halt now and then 
Initiated is Not and count the milestones to come, as well as those 
Accomplished already passed. If we should sum up the organiza- 
tions in one great city that are instruments for social betterment, 
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we could make quite a showing on the side of improvement. On 
the other hand, there would still stand a long roll on the debit 
side, which list is to be cleared away only by social education. 

Here is a partial list of social machines that have sprung into 
activity during the last quarter-century. Every one touches the 
The Growth public school at some point : 
of a Quarter School Children's Aid Society. 
Century rj av Nurseries. 

Free Kindergarten Associations. 

Social Settlements. 

Religious Education Association. 

Social Education Association. 

Municipal Voters' League. 

Consumers' League. 

Neighborhood Improvement Associations. 

Parents' and Teachers' Clubs. 

Visiting Nurse Association. 

Vacation School and Playground Committee. 

Home-finding Association. 

Public School Art Sciety. 

Municipal Lodging-House Association. 

Society for the, Protection of Women and Children. 

The Juvenile Court. 

The Parental School. 

The School Fellowship Committee. 

Everyone of the above represents the effort of society either 
to adjust itself to the gaps that society itself has created, or to 
patch up failures that it has made. Each one is significant of the 
fact that social evolution is going on as rapidly as is commercial 
expansion ; creating new necessities as each decade goes by. 

And where does the school come in? Is it also dynamic? 
Is it accommodating its aim and its regime to the social milieu 
Does the of which it is a part? Certainly the school reflects 

School Keep to some extent the richness and movement of the 
Pace? ag . e; b u t does it not falter a lap at least behind as it 

struggles on to maintain its position as nursery of civic virtues, 
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and training ground for any opportunity which may open for 
any child today, or tomorrow? 

Out of the list given above, four lines of work have sprung 
up to fill out essentials which the school has not been able to 
provide wholly out of public funds. These are the Free Kinder- 
gartens, the Public School Art Society, the Vacation School 
Committee, and the School Fellowship Committee. The Parental 
School and the Juvenile Court stand as indications of the fail- 
ure of school and home together to do the work required of them. 

If there is one thing that the present age should have taught 
us it is that the school cannot stand alone and apart. Especially 
The School * s **" s true of the city school. We are finding that 
Needs the Help it takes all of the above-named institutions to accom- 
of Social plis'h the work which the school stands for, and we 

Agencies must press into its service a visiting nurse, a board 

of health department, a truant officer, and a Friendly Visitor 
before the school can get a chance to do its own work. 

Here is a condition which is repeated over and over again in 
every city: The district is congested. The people are of the 
A Typical Case small wage-earning class, always liable to a cessa- 
tion of income through accident or industrial depres- 
sion. Two to five rooms, often dark, comprise the average home. 
There are no yards worthy the name. The playground is 
the street. Most of the parents and many of the children are 
foreign-born. The school has no yard large enough for games, 
nor has the building any playroom. It has neither room nor 
equipment for wood-work, cooking, or any of the industrial arts. 
Its walls are dull and bare. The numbers of children are so com- 
pacted that they must march from room to street in military file. 
No social interchange, no space, no adequate provision for play, 
athletics, or dancing. Yet these are the schools in which our 
future citizens are to be gaining the active experience which is to 
make them effective citizens, with honorable standards of living, 
and aspirations toward the best things of life! 

But better things are being planned. The latest building 
plans of schools for Chicago have been drawn with a view to pro- 
viding for just these conditions of effective citizenship. Indeed, 
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these plans of the architect of the Chicago Board of Education are 

such as would make one weep for the unlucky ones 

„ „ f, r ,. * born too soon to spend their school days in them, in 
of Building , , . , 

the happy time to come when public moneys will 

flow in to build and equip them. Color, space, shop equipment, 
ground floor, assembly hall, gymnasium, and plenty of play- 
ground are features of these last new plans. 

Little by little a sense O'f the ineffectiveness of isolated 

scholasticism, in the face of our social problems, has forced itself 

upon teachers and social workers. We owe to 

, „. „ women's clubs much of the influence which has 

and the New 

sprung up outside school walls to bridge over the 

gap between the school with its traditional aims and methods, and 
the pressing needs of the children of the people. Well it is for 
society that woman's sympathetic insight has run ahead of 
public legislation to> give demonstrations of what art, and play, 
manual occupation, field science, and excursions can do for educa- 
tion in its elementary steps. 

This has been the history of the movements for kindergar- 
tens, for manual training, vacation schools, and for playgrounds : 
From Private by pushing and pulling, by force of argument and 
to Public appeal, by direct begging, by bazaars, and by sub- 

Support scriptions, support has been guaranteed until the 

worth of these things has been so fully demonstrated that the 
public school has been moved to incorporate them to some extent ; 
but rarely have means been found to adopt them in a full and 
complete sense. For example, there are not funds enough to put 
kindergartens in all the schools, manual training in all the grades, 
or vacation schools wherever they are needed in most of our 
cities. 

As yet we can only say that the activities which guard the 
health, secure regularity, and call out a full and free use of 
The City intellectual and social power in school life are but 

School Yet to in their initial stages. The school of the future is 
be Evolved vet to be evolved — as the school building is on the 
eve of realization. 

This new school is to be represented on the side of educa- 
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tional organization by the demand and supply of teachers who 

are professional in training and in outlook. It is 

• « .. .^ to hold at its center the idea of activity as expressed 

is Activity ..... 

in investigation, in creative occupation, and in group 

life. It is to treat children, not in mass, but as social units which 
will cohere in comparatively small groups from their own co- 
operative energy. It is to rely upon the larger mass-meeting 
for building up that esprit de corps which it will be still a duty 
of the school to supply. 

On the side of control, there will be for many years to come 
an increasing need in crowded city districts of agencies for find- 
Highly Special- ^ n S out home conditions, for relieving slight illnesses 
ized Control by the visiting nurses, for protecting the mass against 
Necessary contagious diseases, for keeping watch over minor 

delinquents by the probation officers or school visitor; and yet 
— how much of truancy and delinquency can be eradicated by 
making the school, so far as work goes, as desirable, as — well 
let us say Parental School? The report of an investigation of 
truancy in eight public schools made by compulsory education 
officers, visiting nurses, and a Hull House worker, and published 
last autumn, makes most interesting reading, and it shows the plain 
necessity of supplementing a child-labor law by a system of school 
pensions to take the place of the earnings of the child-laborer 
when others dependent upon him are absolutely reduced to want. 

Here, then, is another avenue of effort. Paternalism! 
you will probably cry! To this the answer may be quoted: 
Paternaiisn "You can never pauperize a little child by helping 
Not to be him : to an education." The report referred to 
Feared in shows also that in poor districts the school nurse 

Education j s an imperative necessity. School luncheons must 
supplement the insufficient home fare, if children from the poorest 
homes are to have vitality enough to take up the work offered in 
the schoolroom. 

Yes, the school must be dynamic. It must take on as 
organic functions many phases of activity that once ranked as 
philanthropy. It must be an exponent of the highest social forces 
of the day. B. P. 



